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FRANCIS OF ASSIST. 
The Bridegroom of Poverty. 


N the beginning of the 13th century, a very remarkable man 
occupied the chair of St. Peter, and ruled the Church of Christ. 
Innocent III. is to be remembered as one of the greatest of the Popes 
of Rome. Ambitious, energetic, determined, he aimed at nothing 
less than the absolute supremacy, both spiritual and temporal, of the 
Papal power ; his influence was felt all over Europe; and kings and 
princes trembled before him. But one day, when this great pontiff 
was pondering his far-reaching schemes as he paced .to and fro on 
the terrace of the Lateran, he was startled by the sudden appearance 
of a humble figure in the dress of a peasant. In mingled pity and 
contempt Innocent waved him away, but that same night he saw 
in a dream a tall and beautiful palm tree spring up at his feet, and 
again he dreamed that the grand church of St. John Lateran was 
falling in ruins, when the mean-looking figure he had repelled rushed 
forward and upheld it with his hands. Warned by these visions, he 
summoned the stranger into his presence, laid his projects before the 
Council, and finally gave a general sanction to his proposal to establish 
a new monastic order. Such is the story of the formal establishment 
of the Franciscans, the order of monks that takes its name from its 
founder, Francis of Assisi. 

We can understand why Innocent and his Council should hesitate to 
permit the creator of another religious order of monks. Seven centuries 
had gone by since Benedict of Nursia had organised Western 
Christendom by the power of his example, and raised an army of 
devoted missionaries of the Cross, whose watchword was “Work and 
Pray.” In those seven centuries a mighty work had been done by the 
monks, they had been the civilisers of Europe, they had reconquered 
‘it from the Barbarians, they had restored the social order which was 
broken up.when the power of the old Roman Empire went to pieces, they 
had been the friends of learning and progress, and freedom. But our 
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best systems are “little systems ” after all. “They have their day and 
cease to be.” Seven hundred years is a long time,—long enough to 
try man’s best work and his wisest schemes pretty severely. And at the 
beginning of the 13th century, the work of the monks was not 
what it had been, and their influence was not what it had been. As 
a body they had degenerated ; the material blessings, the material 
prosperity, which they had so largely helped to win for society, had 
special dangers and temptations of their own, and these had told upon 
the monks. Now, in the days of triumph and of ease, when the Church 
was at the very zenith of. her power and her magnificence, ordinary men 
found it hard to remember that they were vowed to poverty, to chastity, 
to obedience ; they forgot that for them life was to be work and prayer. 
The work of the monastic orders was not over, but the need of reform in 
their midst was very evident. And thus it might well seem to the great 
Vatican council that the reformation of the existing orders was more 
necessary than the creation of new ones. But, as we have seen, the poor 
monk of Assisi had his way with Pope Innocent, and left Rome 
triumphant, empowered to go out and preach his new crusade. 

And so began anew movement in Christendom, a movement which put 
fresh life into the Church, and gave new vigour to existing institutions. A 
moral revolution thrilled the Christian world. It owed its origin to two 
men in particular, Dominic of Spain, who founded the order of the Preach- 
ing Friars, and Francis of Assisi, who founded the order of the Mendicant 
Friars. It is of the latter only that we need speak now. And to begin 
with, before we pass on to the story of his life, it is well to contrast him 
for one moment with the great Pope, whose schemes for securing the 
universal supremacy of the Papal power he interrupted by his sudden 
appearance on the terrace of the Lateran. In the eyes of the world of that 
day there wasa “great gulf fixed” between the mighty Pope and the 
- humble, penniless monk. So there is in our eyes to-day ; but for a very 
different reason. Almost every one of the far-reaching schemes of 
Innocent III. was, in his own life time, more or less a failure ; but the 
work of Francis of Assisi grew and prospered, and its results were a 
blessing to thousands, and for generations. The Church that prelates 
like Innocent were destroying to gratify their ambition and lust of 
power, was sustained and inspired with new life by Francis and _ his 
followers. Of Pope Innocent we might almost say, 


‘He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


He is nothing to any of us now, save to the historian. But the story of 
Francis of Assisi can never be told without awakening a sincere love and 
admiration for one who was, with all his exaggerations, with all his faults, 
as sincere and humble minded a follower of Jesus of Nazareth as ever 
sought to tread in his master’s footsteps, and to reproduce the life which 
was the light of men. 

Francis was born at Assisi, in Umbria, in 1182. His father was a 
merchant, and in good circumstances. The boy grew up like most others 
of his class. He seems to have received little education, and to have 
shown no special aptitude for learning. He was by nature merry and 
careless, always pure-minded and kind, but a leader of pleasure-loving 
companions, fond of fine clothes and all kinds of amusement. His 
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parents. were indulgent, proud of their boy’s higher tastes and bright 
intelligence, and his inclination to live above his station, “like the son of 
a prince.” His father looked forward to a prosperous, worldly career for 
him: the mother, seeing deeper into his nature, would say, “If he lives 
like the son of a prince now, he shall hereafter be a child of God.” 

A change came over Francis when yet quite a young man. Ina war 
between the cities of Assisi and Perugia, he was taken prisoner, and 
spent a year in captivity. Then a severe illness seized him, and when he 
rose from his sick bed he was an altered man. One of his biographers 
says that he henceforward “held that in contempt which he had hitherto 
held in admiration and love.” His fondness for amusement and worldly 
display vanished, while the natural ardour of his nature found expression 
in other ways. Visions seemed to summon him to some great work. He 
dreamed of a palace full of armour all marked with the sign of the cross ; 
he asked to whom it belonged, and a voice replied “ To thee and to thy 
soldiers.” A spirit of self-sacrifice for the good of others consumed him. 
He began to speak of poverty as his bride: the poor, and the sick, and 
the leper, became his special care. He meets a leper one day, and for a 
moment turns from him ; then in a revulsion of feeling, he springs from 
his horse, fills the hand of the poor sufferer with alms, and tenderly 
kisses him ; then, riding on a little, he looks back and sees no one, and 
straightway believes that he has met Jesus himself in the person of a 
beggar. Then he makes a pilgrimage to Rome, and, in his enthusiasm 
for poverty, flings all he has on the altar of St. Peter’s ; then he strips off 
his good clothes, joins a troop of beggars, and begins a wandering life of 
almsgiving and charity. Then after he has returned home again, as he 
sits one day wrapped in meditation among the ruins of the Church of St. 
Damian, near Assisi, he seems to hear a voice saying, “ Francis, seest 
thou not that my house is in ruins ; go and restore it for me.” At once 
he returns home, saddles his horse, takes a bale of his father’s goods, and 
in a neighbouring town sells both goods and horse, and carries the money 
to the priest of St. Damian to pay for the restoration of the church. 
Natarally enough the priest was startled, naturally enough the father was 
indignant, and looking upon his son as a lunatic, put him in prison. But 
harsh treatment only made what he thought his duty clearer to Francis. 
He appealed to the bishop, gave the money back to his father, with the 
very clothes off his back, and then renounced all dependence upon him. 
“Tam no longer the son of Pietro Barnardone,” he said in full court, 
“but a servant of God. I have but one, a Father in heaven, now.” His 
fellow-townsmen who had before been amused or angry at his eccentric 
and extraordinary conduct, were now touched by his evident and 
transparent sincerity, and the bishop took him for a time under his 
own charge. 

He was about twenty-six when he thus finally broke with the world, and 
gave himself to what seemed to him the cause of the kingdom of heaven. 
Gradually he found his full vocation, not only in a life of entire devotion 
and poverty for himself, but in founding an order of mendicants devoted 
to the service of the Church. The words of the gospel, “ Provide neither 
gold, nor silver, nor brass, in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither 

. two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves,” came to him as a clear direction 
from heaven, not to be questioned, but literally obeyed. ‘“‘ Here,” he said, 
“is what I have wanted ; here is what I have sought!” and then and 
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there he flung away shoes, and staff, and purse, and bound his robe round 
him with a rope. He set himself to reproduce in the Italy of the 13th 
century, the very life that Jesus and his disciples lived in Palestine: he 
like the Son of Man would go about doing good, preaching the gospel, 
and having not where to lay his head. Companions began to join 
him. For one and all there was the same rule, “Sell all that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” But 
strict as it was, it did not deter some few at all events from throwing in 
their lot with Francis. He had fixed his cell near a little church, outside 
the town of Assisi, called the Portuincula, and there gradually 
gathered round him a band of disciples as enthusiastic as their master. 
“Fear not,” he said to them, “because you are small, and seem 
foolish. Have confidence in the Lord who has vanquished the world. 
Some will receive you. Many proud will resist you. Bear all with 
sweetness and patience. Soon the wise and the noble will be with us. 
The Lord hath given me to see this. I have in my ears the sounds of 
the languages of all the people who will come to us,—French, Spaniards, 
German, English. The Lord will make us a great people, even to the end 
of the earth.” 

This confident prediction was made to a little band of seven men ! 
But its fulfilment soon began. Two and two these first Franciscans went 
forth to preach and to pray, to tend the sick, to give to the poor, reserving 
nothing for themselves, and begging their daily bread as they went. It 
may seem strange to our modern thought and fancy ; but there can be no 
doubt that the gospel as Francis preached it was the gospel which was 
wanted in the Italy of his day, and that his example appealed to the 
hearts of his fellow-countrymen with tremendous force. In an age when 
the lust of luxury and wealth was eating the heart out of society and out 
of the Church itself, his voluntary choice of Poverty was a grand, 
emphatic protest which none could overlook, and which no one, 
not even the most worldly and the most selfish could afford to 
disregard. And so the spirit of self-renunciation spread like wildfire, 
and multitudes flocked to join the order every day. We have seen how 
the Pope was brought to sanction it. His blessing gave it ecclesiastical 
position and influence ; but the spirit which gave it life was that breathed 
into it by its founder, and by those who were encouraged by his precept 
and example to take up their cross daily and follow him. 

Of course it was not to men only that the gospel of self-renunciation 
appealed. Side by side with the brotherhood, grew up the sisterhood 
known as the Poor Clares, the Franciscan nuns, a sisterhood which 
survives to this day. And a third order was soon added. For the 
enthusiasm which Francis roused went so far that whole populations, 
it is said, wished to devote themselves to consecrated poverty. But 
Francis, visionary as he was, saw plainly enough that many had no 
real vocation for such a service, and that the excesses of his system might 
ruin it. And so he founded the order of Tertiaries, or Brethren of 
Penitence, especially to meet the case of married people, and people in 
the world, —an order which such as these might join without giving up 
their social position and their customary employments and home duties, 
by simply pledging themselves to avoid worldly dissipations, and to be 
scrupulous in all their conduct. The Tertiaries wore no special dress ; 
their rule was a simple one of faith and prayer ; that was all. Francis is 
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so apt to be thought of as a mere fanatic and visionary, that it is well to 
remember this instance of shrewd discernment and practical ability. 
The foundation of the Tertiaries marks an epoch in the history of 
monasticism. It was a recognition of the fact (too often forgotten by 
religionists) that the world of fathers and mothers and children and 
work-a-day people is still the world of God, that he is master of those who 
live in comfort, and that he can be acceptably served in “the daily round, 
the common task.” Francis did see that fact clearly, and bore witness to 
it, and for this we should honour him. 

But for himself, to the end, it was the life of utter poverty and self- 
renunciation that he chose. The hardships of it wore out his bodily 
frame ; but his spiritual zeal and energy never flagged. He undertook 
long missionary journeys, even to the East, to preach to the 
Mohammedans. It is said that he even made his way, at most 
imminent risk, into the presence of the Sultan, and proclaimed to 
him the gospel of poverty. Everywhere he gained multitudes of 
disciples. His fame spread throughout Christendom, and his prediction 
to his seven first followers was proved true to the letter. It is difficult to 
speak with certainty as to many of the events of his life, and to say how 
much is legendary in the accounts which have been handed down to us 
by adoring disciples, and how much is true to actual fact. {ut many 
traits in his character are far from doubtful: we can see well enough 
what sort of a man he was. The overflowing natural affection which he 
believed God did not wish him to exercise in a home of. his own or lavish 
upon wife and child, yet poured itself out in all directions, and took all 
living creatures into its embrace. His love for outward nature as the 
handiwork of God, his love for all living things as the creatures of God, is 
one of the most beautiful features of his nature. It glows.in poems which 
were the beginning of Italian poetry ; for Francis was poet as well as 
preacher. The lower animals were always to him his brothers and 
sisters. When the birds sang he said, “Our sisters, the birds, are 
pleasing God.” “Little brother leveret, come to me; why hast thou let 
thyself be taken?” he said, when the little creature ran to him, “as if,” 
says his biographer, “it had some hidden sense of the perfection of the 
father’s heart.” “Weare not worthy of such a treasure,” he would say 
again and again, as he and his companion sat eating their scanty meal 
by a fountain side ; “ everything is provided for us by the hand of God !” 
No wonder that he who so loved God, and felt his presence everywhere, 
and believed that all living creatures were his care, should also love his 
fellow-men with love that never wearied, and was therefore very powerful 
to bless and to save. “If a brother has sinned,” he wrote to one of his 
order, “however great his fault may be ; if he has once been brought 
before you, let him not depart till he has felt your mercy.” ‘By one 
mark only can I know whether thou art a servant of God, namely, if thou 
dost compassionately bring back wandering brethren to God, and never 
ceasest to love those who grievously err.” 

So in love for all men, and all created things, in utter humility before: 
God, and in perfect trust in him, Francis of Assisi lived out his life. It 
was not a long one: it could not be. No man can break the laws of 

‘nature, and escape the penalty. At forty-four Francis lay dying. Hesaw 
that in his austerities he had gone too far. “I have sinned,” he said, 
“against my brother the ass,” meaning his mortal body. He even doubted 
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in his tender conscience whether, in weakening his powers by extreme 
asceticism he had not sinned, almost unpardonably, against God. It was 
in great suffering, and yet in great peace, that he passed away, saying to 
his brethren almost with his last breath, “I have done my part ; may 
Christ teach you to do yours.” And so died he who has been called, “ of 
all saints the most blameless and gentle.” (M/z/man.) 

We read the story of this humble, simple, self-forgetting life, and we 
can understand and feel now, in our own persons, and after all these 
years, and in this busy, matter-of-fact generation, something of the charm 
that made the world of his time go after Francis of Assisi. Otherwise 
such a fact is hard to explain. One of his earliest converts cried in 
amazement, ‘“ Why should all the world run after thee, and every one 
desire to see, and hear, and obey thee? Thou art not handsome ; thou 
art not noble ; thou art not learned ; then why to thee?” But the more 
we learn about Francis, the less do we feel surprised at the influence he 
gained on the world of his own day, and exercised over that of many 
generations to come. We see that the secret of all his strength lay in his 
utter sincerity, and in his complete self-sacrifice. These are just 
the things which men, because they ave men, themselves made in the 
image of God, always can recognise, and always will recognise : 
everywhere and always they will bow down before the man who is 
strong in these respects, however weak he may be in others, and own 
him as their leader, and call him saint. It was so in the Italy of seven 
hundred years since; it is so in the England of to-day. 

W. M. AINSWORTH. 


[Little did we think when we forwarded the proof-sheets of the foregoing 
Biographical Sketch to await Mr. Ainsworth’s return to England that his eyes 
were at that moment closed in death. Our dear friend and brother was one of 
the kindest hearted men we ever knew. He was devoted and unselfish as any 
saint, always ready to give of his time, strength, and money in aid of any good 
work. We sadly mourn his loss; we tenderly revere his memory.—Ed. | 


NIGHT AND DEATH. 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 

While fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou madest us blind? 

Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 

If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? 


F. Blanco White, 
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Kaster Day. 


N Christmas Eve Browning represents Christ as the supreme manifest- 

ation of the Love of God ; in Zaster Day Christ appears as Judge, 

pronouncing the sentence of Divine Love on a man who has chosen the 
world and lived for self. 


16 


Again the poet is crossing the common near to which stood the white- 
washed chapel. It is the evening before Easter Sunday, and he begins 
to ponder the marvellous revelation Christianity has made. Over and 
over again has he heard the story of the life of Christ, and been taught 
the doctrines of Immortality and Judgment. And now in the solitude of 
this bleak common he asks himself what Christianity really means to 
him, what effect these doctrines have had on his own life. Let me, he 
says, try to think of religion no longer as a theory but a solemn fact. 


I asked 
Fairly and frankly, what might be 
That History, that Faith, to me 
—Me there—not me in some domain 
Built up and peopled by my brain, 
Weighing its merits as one weighs 
Mere theories for blame or praise, 
—The Kingcraft of the Lucumons, 
Or Fourier's scheme, its pros, and cons,— 
But my faith there, or none at all. 


He determines to put the case as strongly as he can,—suppose he 
dropped down dead that moment, how would it be with him, what would 
happen to him, what verdict would God pass upon his life? 


How were my case now, did I fall 
Dead here, this minute,—should I lie 
Faithful or faithless ? 


He tries to take a common-sense view of the matter. Really, he thinks, 
he need have little fear to appear before the Judgment seat of God. On 
the whole he has been a decent man and a good Christian. Of course he 
has had his faults and failings, but there is all the more credit to him that, 
in spite of sense and passion, he has made real progress in the religious 
life and built up his character in Christian faith. If he does not deserve 
the name of Christian, who does? If he is not fit for the Judgment Day, 
who is? Indeed he is so satisfied with himself, that he almost wishes 
God’s Kingdom would instantly come, that he might hear the approving 
sentence and enter on his eternal reward. “Why,” he cries, “how 
appropriate it would be for the Judgment to take place on Easter Sunday 
morning, when the world is clothed in the promise of the Spring, when 
men are least prepared for such a dreadful event! Suppose, now, the 
heaven were to open, the trumpet to sound, the great white throne to 
descend |” 
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While he thus talked in easy self-complacence, lo! the whole heaven 
glowed and palpitated with a surging ocean of fire. A gorgeous aurora 
borealis shot its vivid lightnings across the sky, and every cloud seemed 
charged with flame. In Christmas Eve the lunar rainbow brought the 
vision of Christ as incarnate Love; here the blazing aurora brings the 
vision of Christ as final Judge. It seems to the poet that the Judgment 
Day, indeed, is come, there is no escape, he must realise his fate. And, 
in a moment, he feels, without being told, what the verdict on his life 
must be. All doubt and darkness end, and he knows that he is convicted 
of having chosen the world. Even his religion has been a worldly thing, 
a sort of extra condiment to add a delicate flavour to the banquet of life. 
His faith had never carried him out of himself,it was only a kind of zesthetic 
charm to sweeten the commonplaces of existence. Yes! even in his 
religion he knew that he had chosen the world. 


There, stood I, formed and fixed, | knew, 
Choosing the world. The choice was made; 
And naked and disguiseless stayed, 

And unevadable, the fact. 


We at first expect to see him crushed to the earth in terror and dismay. 
But no !—his self-complacency sustains him in the dreadful hour. Both 
brain and heart keep calm ; he summons up courage to make a defence 
and apologise for the choice he has made. And a very clever defence he 
makes. He says to the Judge, “ Yet it was Thy world I chose.” 
I resolved to say, 

So was I framed by Thee, such way 

I put to use thy senses here! 

It was so beautiful, so near, 

Thy world,—what could I then but choose 

My part there ? 


How could the Judge condemn him to hell for making the best of a world 


created so good and fair, for gratifying the senses with which he found 
himself endowed by God ? 
III. 


In the midst of his apology, another burst of fire like blood 
Overbroke all heaven in one flood of doom. 


Then there descended a blinding shower of ashes, then darkness shrouded ' 
all things, and out of the darkness came a voice proclaiming :— 


Life is done 
Time ends, Eternity’s begun, 
And thou art judged for evermore. 


As the voice passed, the man looked up, and there, standing between 
earth and heaven, was the awful form of Christ. 
HE stood there. Like the smoke 


Pillared o’er Sodom, when day broke,— 
I saw him. 


But he sees Him not as he appeared on Christmas Eve in garments of 
dazzling white which caught up the disciple in their sheltering folds ; now 
he appears clothed in darkness blacker than the deepest midnight, 
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One magnific pall 
Mantled in massive fold and fall 
His dread, and coiled in snaky swathes 
About His feet: night’s black, that bathes 
All else, broke, grizzled with despair, 
Against the soul of blackness there. 
A gesture told his mood within— 
That wrapped right hand which based the chin, 
That intense meditation fixed 
On His procedure,—pity mixed 
With the fulfilment of decree. 
Motionless, thus, He spoke to me, 
Who fell before his feet, a mass, 
No man now, 


Eternal Love is the Judge to decide the destiny on saint and sinner. 
And the vastness of the Love measures the direness of the condemnation. 
With divine pity in His face Christ looks upon the stricken man crouching 
at His feet, and speaks the words of doom. He tells him that his life was 
given him to make his choice between the earthly and heavenly, between 
the shows of time and the realities of eternity. And he knows how he has 
chosen :—- 
This world, 

This finite life, thou hast preferred, 

In disbelief of God’s own word, 

To Heaven and to Infinity. 


Even his spiritual powers he has employed merely to give new zest to the 
pleasures of sense and to explore more fully the passing beauties of the 
-world. What shall be the penalty of such a choice? The man trembles 
to hear the sentence ; he imagines the Judge will condemn him to some 
frightful hell. 

At this point Browning shows himself a profound spiritual teacher. 
Christ condemns to no hell of fire and brimstone, he inflicts no outward 
punishment. The man’s Choice shall be his Deom. Since he has for- 
gotten the realities of eternity, he shall remain for ever amidst the empty 
shows of time,—unvisited by one gleam of the light and love he has 
ignored. He has chosen the world, ‘then let him keep the world :— 

Thou art shut 
Out of the heaven of spirit: glut 
Thy sense upon the world: ’tis thine 
For ever—take it! 


That is the judgment,—the opening of the man’s book of life, the unfold- 
ing of interior character, the revelation of what HE IS when all disguises 
are removed. What art thou, in thine inmost self, as seen by the eye of 
God? The answer to that question shall be thy final doom. ‘That i is the 
penalty of sin,—the sin itself with all its dire consequences in the soul. 
Ssitemthat is ‘filthy, let him be filthy still ;”—his filthiness shall be his 
punishment. The miser has chosen his gold, —then let him keep it, and 
spend eternity in counting up some visionary treasure ;—his avarice ‘shall 
be his penalty. The man whose heart is full of hatred can, surely, have 
no more dreadful doom than to feel the malice eating away at his heart,— 
his hatred shall be his hell. “And for thee,” says Christ, “who hast 
desired nothing better than the unrestrained enjoyment of the earth, it 
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shall seem as though the world continued as before, as though no 
judgment had swept it into nothingness. For thee the shows of time 
shall continue; the woods shall wave, the waters flow, men shall still 
seem to go about pursuing their works ; thou shalt have the pleasures of 
time, the joys of sense ; only now there shall come no visiting of God’s 
Spirit to strive with thee and to draw thee away from earthly shadows 
into heavenly realities ; let at be thy fate :— 


So, once more, take thy world! expend 
Eternity upon its shows,— 

Flung thee as freely as one rose 

Out of a summer’s opulence, 

Over the Eden-barrier whence 

Thou art excluded. Knock in vain! 


The door is shut; the man is excluded from the grandeurs of spiritual 
destiny ; God simply lets him alone, and leaves him to the choice he has 
made. 


LY. 


We must remember that this man was crouching at Christ’s feet, 
expecting to be sentenced to some dreadful hell. But, as he listens, he 
takes courage. This a punishment !—why, he will take such a doom with 
joy } 

“How? Is mine, 
The world?” (I cried while my soul broke 
Out in a transport,) ‘‘ Hast thou spoke 
Plainly in that? Earth’s exquisite 
Treasures of wonder and delight, 
For me?” 


He rose from the ground ; the terror was gone; his heart beat calmly 
again. “All the world,” he said, “is mine!” He picked a leat of fern 
from the common, he looked at it and thought, “Why even if I begin 
with this tiny form of life, there are myriads of other kinds of ferns, each 
as unique and beautiful as this. Think, what endless search there must 
be from this first specimen to the last! Conceive, then, the resources of 
all the earth! Vast, exhaustless beauty, endless change of wonder,—all 
this is mine. The world is mine; my feet shall range its whole extent ; 
my eyes shall take in its boundless wealth.” 

As he thus receives his fate with joy, the voice of Christ, in yet sterner 
accents, falls upon his ear. “Ah,” He says, “are you so satisfied with the 
many coloured veil, whose folds adorn this earth the ante-chamber to 
God’s presence? Be welcome, then, to its shows of finite beauty! But 
there have been wiser men, who, from the glories of the earth, were able 
to discover what royalties must be prepared in the presence-chamber of 
the Divine. As for thee, a leaf of fern is able to entangle thy mind, and 
keep thee from seeking the spiritual purpose of thy life. These earthly 
forms were made so fair, to give some hints of the Supernal Beauty. All 
partial loveliness is a pledge of beauty in its plenitude. But thou art 
satisfied with the earthly hints, the partial pledges. Take them! try to 
satisfy thyself with them; remain shut out for ever from the Beatific 
Vision.” 
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‘V..- 


These reproachful words. brought an inward despair. “ But yet,” the 
man answers, “even if the things of nature cease to satisfy my soul, yet 
there is that higher nature which men call ART. It is the artist who 
gives deeper meaning and subtiler beauty to the world, and makes dead 
matter instinct with thought and feeling. Here, then, is something which 
makes life worth living; I will be a student of art; I will seek the 
statuary of Greece, the painting of Italy ; and with such a store of loveli- 
ness, need I mourn that my doom is to possess the present world?” 

As he chooses, the voice again answers :—‘‘Take it; try to satisfy thy- 
self with these finite creations of art. But remember that the greatest 
artists themselves felt that their finest works were only hints of the 
Perfect Ideal, only isolated parts of the Infinite Truth.” How could he 
be satisfied with art alone, when the inspiration of true art is the effort of 
the soul to rise into the fulness of God? The test of the genuine artist is 
his divine discontent. The very stamp of genius is a sense of im- 
perfection, the desire to reach towards some finer form. The sculptor or 
painter feels ashamed when the crowds press in to behold and adore his 
work. Ah! if they could only guess how grand his vision, then how poor 
would seem the statue or the painting. Man’s pursuit of art should be the 
education for an immortal life of power and progress. For example, we 
marvel at the creations of Michael Angelo, the miraculous works of his 
genius ; but if such were his soul’s capacity on earth, what must be his 
greatness, now he is clothed upon in immortality !— 


What visions will his right hand’s sway 
Still turn to form, as still they burst 
Upon him? How will he quench thirst 
Titanically infantine, 

Laid at the breast of the Divine ? 


So, the voice continues to say, that all this present world, the broad 
expanse of heaven with its unnumbered stars, all displays of earthly 
power and beauty, all the matchless creations of genius, wonderful as 
they appear, are only the furniture of life’s first stage, the adornments of 
this earthly ante-chamber to the eternal palace of the Great King. “Go”! 
says the voice, “chain thy soul to these outward forms; forget the 
spiritual reality ; take human art for thy portion; thy choice still shall be 
thy doom.” 
VI. 


Still the man will do his best to be satisfied with the world. He will 
try to satisfy himself with KNOWLEDGE. Though he is shut out of 
heaven, yet he can sweep his intellect through all the circles of sciences, 
philosophies and histories. The pursuit of Knowledge is so exhaustless, 
as to be practically infinite ; and he will almost feel as though his chain 
was broken and eternity was made his own. 

And yet, as his hope dawns, he feels it must end in failure. This time 
he does not wait for the voice to answer. Instantly, he feels within 
himself that intellect alone cannot satisfy the hunger of his soul ; at every 
turn in his pursuit, he will hear the whisper,—-“ What is the good of it 
all? whereto does all your Knowledge serve?” To toil on the treadmill 
of finite facts, never to rise any nearer to the Infinite and Eternal, to spin 
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for ever in ceaseless circles through the realms of science,—can that ever 
satisfy the longings of the soul? Then the voice speaks and corroborates 
the verdict. Earthly Knowledge is in vain without the vision of heavenly 
wisdom. The greatest minds regarded their intuitions of truth but as 
gleams and flashes to sting their souls with hunger for the fulness of 
God’s light. Now, they have left the shadowed earth with its broken rays 
of truth ; they dwell in that kingdom where the Lord God is the un- 
clouded Sun of an Eternal Day. “As for thee,” says Christ, “thou hast 
chosen the earthly shadows ; take thy world of Knowledge ; thy choice 
is still thy doom !” 


VII. 


NATURE, ART, KNOWLEDGE,—these are found to be vain apart from 
that spiritual life out of which the soul is now shut for ever. A new 
thought comes to the despairing man. Cannot he choose to devote him- 
self to human LOvE? Even though he only lives in a spectral world and 
the men and women around him are only masks and shows, yet, 
remembering how. Love used to bless and save the world, he will still 
hold it sacred. Earthly LOvE shall be his final choice. 

This time he thought Christ would look down on him with pity and 
approval ; and to his horror, the form of the Judge appeared more dread- 
ful than ever, and the inflicting voice again smote his ear. Forsooth ! 
when everything else fails, he chooses Love merely as a last resort. 
Even his thought of Love is poisoned with selfishness ; he only seeks it 
to give zest to his wretched doom ; to reconcile himself to a hopeless lot, 
he chooses to try to satisfy himself with this spectral Love of the masks 
and shows of men and women. ‘This ghastly simulacrum he makes his 
choice ; and yet, through all his life, the eternal Love of God has been 
surrounding him and seeking him. Love was inextricably bound up with 
all the power and beauty of the world. Love was the very basis of the 
plan by which earth was made the training-place for heaven. Nature, 
Art, Knowledge,—these were all designed by Love to draw the soul to 
itself, and clasp it in the embrace of God. And, all the time, this man 
shrank into his selfishness, and often doubted God’s perfect goodness. 
Again the sentence comes,—“ Thou hast shut thyself out from that 
Eternal Love that lives and reigns for ever; then have thy desire, 
satisfy thyself with the shows and shadows of earthly affection ; thy 
choice is still thy doom.” 


VIII. 


At last, the man is conquered. He cannot endure to be left to him- 
self. He feels that to be abandoned to his own selfish choice is the 
most dreadful doom of all. Let him either die, or else be given, at least, 
the ghost of hope to make existence endurable :— 


Thou Love of God! Or let me die, 

Or grant what shall seem Heaven almost! 
Let me not know that all is lost, 

Though lost it be—leave me not tied 

To this despair, this corpse-like bride ! 
Let that old life seem mine—no more— 
With limitation as before 
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With darkness, hunger, toil, distress : 
Be all the earth a wilderness ! 

Only let me go on, go on, 

Still hoping ever and anon 

To reach one eve the Better Land. 


As he shook off the old self-confident satisfaction, and asked, at any 
price, to be given hope, endeavour and progress,— 

Then did the Form expand, expand— 

I knew Him through the dread disguise, 

As the whole God within His eyes 

Embraced me. 


The vision passed, the man woke, the night was gone, and Easter morn 
was breaking in the east. Was it a reality ora dream? MHecan scarcely 
tell. Sometimes the terror of the vision returns to him ; he shudders to 
think that perchance it was all true, that he is condemned, that he is 
living in a spectral world, that knowledge and beauty and love are merely 
the ghosts which he has chosen, that God’s Spirit is denied him, that 
immortal blessedness can never more be his, that he has made his choice 
and that his choice is still his doom. At other times, he thinks it was a 
dreadful dream, which, indeed, has brought a great lesson. And then 
he thanks God for the struggle of existence, and for the warning's 
of His Spirit against the sins of self and sense. He is happy to 
know that God has not given him up, and heaven has not shut its door. 
Still he hopes. to lay hold of eternal life ; ; and, however hard it may be, 
he still will try to be a Christian. 


But Easter-Day breaks! But 
Christ rises! Mercy every day 
Is infinite-—and who can say ? ; 
FRANK WALTERS. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS.—VII. 
§ Second visit to Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1-10). 


ii.1. “Then after the space of fourteen years I went up again 
to Jerusalem.” Owing to certain difficulties in reconciling the narrative 
before us with that in Acts, there have been great differences of opinion 
as to the visit which is here intended. It must suffice to give a brief sur- 
vey of the principal reasons on which our judgment must rest. 

First, what date is intended? The reader will observe that in the 
margin another translation is suggested, “In the course of fourteen years.” 
This means that the revisers regarded that as a possible translation, 
though they did not think it so likely to be correct as the one which they 
have “placed i in the text. If we accept that translation, the meaning would 
be that during the course of fourteen years, which elapsed up to the time 
of writing the Epistle, Paul paid one more visit to Jerusalem ; and then 
it would be possible for us to place the visit at any time within the four- 
teen years. If this were allowable, the visit, so far as the date is concerned, 
might be the second recorded in Acts (xi. 30). It is for Greek scholars to 
decide whether such a translation is admissible, and in a commentary like 
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this I can only give my own opinion that it is not admissible in a case like 
the present, where a single and definite act is referred to. Whether a 
difficulty in regard to Acts is thereby created or not, I think the usage of 
the language constrains us to understand Paul as meaning that there was 
an interval of fourteen years before he went up again to Jerusalem. 

Next we must ask, from what point are we to reckon the fourteen. 
years? Some think we are to date again from the conversion. The form 
of expression, “after the space of,” or “passing over an interval of four- 
teen years,” will hardly admit this interpretation, for the interval which is 
passed over is naturally reckoned from the event last spoken of. 

If we have correctly understood the language of the Epistle, the visit 
here mentioned cannot be the second in Acz#s ; for that took place not later 
than 46 A.D., the year of the famine, and apparently (in Acts) about the 
year 44, when Herod Agrippa died. From whatever point we reckon the 
fourteen years, this would throw back the conversion of Paul to too early 
a date. We may add that there is no hint in Acts of the occurrence of 
such important events as are mentioned in the Epistle, and that, if these 
events had happened, the third visit would have been unnecessary. 
Again, the visit cannot be the fourth referred to in Acts (xviii. 22) ; for 
Paul had at that time separated from Barnabas (Acts xv. 39). Moreover, 
we cannot suppose that he would pass over the third visit (Acfs xv.), which 
was far the most momentous in determining the future progress of the 
Gospel. The last visit, during which he was arrested, is of course out of 
the question. 

On the other hand, various circumstances point to the third visit as the 
one intended. (1.) The date, about A.D. 51, is suitable. (2.) The place 
where the dispute arose was Antioch. So it is expressly said in Ac¢s 
(xiv. 26 ; xv. 22, 23, 30, 35), and it is implied in Galatians (ii. 11).  (3.) 
The controversy was provoked, according to Acd¢s, by certain men from 
Judzea, who came to Antioch, and by “certain of the sect of the Pharisees 
who believed,” at Jerusalem (xv. 1, 5). The disturbers in Galatians are 
described as “false brethren privily brought in, who came in privily to spy 
out our liberty” (ii. 4). These were apparently in Jerusalem; but we can 
hardly help thinking that the spying out the liberty of the preachers to the 
Gentiles must have taken place at Antioch. (4.) The subject at issue 
was the circumcision of the Gentiles (Ac¢s xv. 1, 5; Gad. ii. 3). (5.) Ac- 
cording to Acts, the cause of the Gentiles was maintained by Paul, 
Barnabas, and certain others of the Church at Antioch (xv. 2); in the 
Epistle, Paul, Barnabas, and Titus are named (ii. 1). (6.) In Acts James 
and Peter are prominent ; in Ga/. James, Peter, and John. (7.) In 
both accounts the question is decided in favour of Paul and Barnabas. 
This concurrence of circumstances is so remarkable that we cannot sup- 
pose it to have happened twice, especially when we reflect that on the 
supposition of there being two visits of this kind the first would have 
rendered the second superfluous. 

There are, however, certain difficulties in the way of this conclusion :— 
(1) Paul was appointed to go to the Council (Ac/s xv. 2); he himself says 
he went “by revelation.” (Gad. 11. 2). (2) The Council was public (Acts 
xv. 4, 12, 22); Paul speaks only of a private meeting (Ga/. ii. 2). (3) Paul 
makes no mention of the Council and of the decree relating to the 
Gentiles. These differences are not unimportant; indeed they are so 
important that Paley thinks the two narratives must refer to different 
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occasions, of which the one described by Paul is omitted in Acés.* Still 
I think the importance of the difference has been sometimes exaggerated. 
Paul is evidently giving a mere summary of what took place, and picking 
out a few salient facts which seemed to him to have an immediate bearing 
on the subject in hand, namely his own independence of the earlier 
Apostles ; an historian, writing many years after the event, and not from 
personal recollection, might give a substantially correct account of the 
public facts, and yet convey a very different impression from that made 
by the glowing words of one of the chief actors, whose object it was, not 
to write a history, but to touch on the incidents affecting himself. Thus 
Paul may have been inwardly moved to go to headquarters, and procure, 
if he could, a decision which would silence the Judaizers ; and still the 
Church at Antioch may have given their approval, and, by appointing an 
embassy, have turned into a public occasion what else might have had 
only a private significance. There is some indication of this in the state- 
ment of the historian that “ Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension 
and questioning” with the false teachers at Antioch (Ac/s xv. 2). Paul 
speaks as the instigator and leader of the whole movement, while the 
recollection prevailing in the Church would be that he and others had been 
appointed to go to Jerusalem. Lightfoot compares Acts ix. 29, 30, where 
the historian says that the brethren sent Paul to Tarsus, with xxil. 17 sqq., 
where Paul, in a speech, ascribes his departure to a vision. He refers also 
to Acts xi. 2-4, where the outward event and the inward suggestion are 
mentioned together. 

In regard to the Council the narrative in Acts isimperfect.: Itis clear 
that there were at least two meetings (xv. 4 and 6), and there may very 
well have been private conferences, about which the historian had no in- 
formation. In verse 2 he says that Paul and Barnabas were to go “unto 
the Apostles and Elders,’ and in verse 6 that “the 4 ipostles and the Elders 
were’gathered together to consider of this matter.” The letter, too, was 
written in the name of the “ Afostles and the Elder Brethren” (xv, 23). 
These might be the men of repute referred to in the Epistle (ii. 2), and it 
is possible that we have here some indication that the proceedings were 
really more private than the author of Acts supposed. The notion that 
the Council was a great public assembly is founded on the allusion to “all 
the multitude” in verse 12, and to “the whole Church” in verse 22; and 
these rather casual expressions, which are hardly in agreement with the 
more formal statements, might be due to misapprehension, or perhaps to 
a failure to distinguish public and private. meetings, both of which were 
held. On the other hand the Epistle does not appear to furnish any 
reason for limiting the men “of repute” to the Apostles. James, Cephas, 
and John are singled out as “pillars.” They were leaders, and represen- 
tative men, and, in giving right hands of fellowship, may have acted in 
more than their ‘individual capacity. “False brethren,” also, made their 
appearance on the scene, and an attempt, evidently formidable, was made 
to have Titus circumcised ; so that there must have been events of greater 
publicity than the private statement of his gospel made by Paul to the 
heads of the Church. 

Paul’s omission to mention the decree of the Council, and the letter to 
the Gentiles, might be due to a want of complete satisfaction with the 
results which he was able to secure. Practically he carried his point ; but 
- * See Hore Pauline, Chap. v., No. x. 
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the decision, as recorded in Acts, seems to rest on no such principle as 
Paul contended for. It is apparently taken for granted that the Jewish 
Christians were bound by their ancestral law, and that therefore, if they 
were to hold communion with Gentiles, the latter must at least abstain 
from what would be most offensive to a Jew. The speech of Peter, 
indeed, is represented as going rather in the direction of Paul’s views ; but 
it was James’ opinion, and not Peter’s, which finally prevailed. There 
are, I think, some indications of this state of things in the Epistle. The 
Judaizers among the Galatians have been obliged to retreat from the 
claims put forward at Antioch. Circumcision is no longer insisted upon 
as necessary to salvation, but is a counsel of perfection (111. 3). At Antioch 
itself this question has disappeared, and the only difficulty is about eating 
with the Gentiles (11. 12). The messengers from James must have had 
something very decisive to appeal to, when they were able to withdraw 
even Barnabas from the freer position (11. 13); but we can understand their 
success if they were able to appeal to a decision arrived at in Jerusalem, 
and if Paul and his party were already treating that decision as a dead 
letter. Most significant of all is Paul’s clear conviction that Peter agreed 
with him entirely in principle, though he was timid in his practice. He 
plainly says that Peter ate with the Gentiles, and lived like a Gentile (i. 
12, 14), and that, when he ceased to do so, he was acting hypocritically.* 
Such language would be utterly unwarrantable unless Peter belonged, by 
conviction, to the liberal party ; and to my mind nothing can be clearer 
than Paul’s full persuasion that he did so. We, on whom the weight of 
the controversy no longer presses, may plead in palliation of Peter’s con- 
duct that, though he did not wish to put any ceremonial restrictions upon 
the Gentiles, nevertheless, when his freedom was challenged by men who 
came from James, he felt himself bound by the decision arrived at in 
Jerusalem. Paul, with his firmer grasp of principle, thought that this 
change of conduct was a virtual surrender of the whole position. Yet the 
same Paul, when there was no question of compulsion, could himself urge 
the free man to forego his freedom in food and drink rather than offend 
the scruples of a brother ; and so he willingly yielded to love what he 
would not surrender to a demand (see Rom. xiv. 13 sqq.). Possibly the 
events at Antioch may have made him a little more tender towards 
scruples harmless in themselves. 

The foregoing considerations may help to explain the difference 
between Acts and Galatians, and show that the former even throws some 
light upon the latter. One question, however, remains. Is it not plain 
that the visit in Gad. i. is the second which Paul paid to Jerusalem after 
his conversion? It is often said that he passes over the second recorded 
in Acts because it was very short and had no doctrinal significance ; and 
he saw none of the Apostles. This is possible, but as it would only have 
taken a line or two to refer to the visit and dismiss it, it seems hardly 
likely. If he passed over a visit, his enemies would have pounced on the 
omission, and charged him with dishonest concealment, if with nothing 
worse. This being so, it seems likely that the writer of Acts made a mis- 
take in saying that he went to Jerusalem at the time of the famine. The 
book was written long after the event, and a slip of this kind would not be 
surprising. 

* Our translators use the milder expression ‘‘dissembled,” and “‘dissimulation”’; but 
I give the Greek its usual rendering. 


“ 
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ii. 2. The meaning of this verse is a little doubtful. The word 
“them” in the clause “I laid before them the Gospel,” naturally refers 
to the Church at Jerusalem ; and then the succeeding clause either limits 
this reference,—meaning “I did not, however, lay it publicly before every- 
one, but only privately, before the men of repute,”—or simply emphasizes 
the fact of a private conference,—“I laid it before the Church but took 
care to have a private conference with the leaders, lest my efforts should 
be fruitless.” The latter interpretation would be most agreeable to the 
marks of publicity, which have been already pointed out ; the former is 
that which the words most readily suggest. Paul’s language throughout 
this passage is so abrupt and condensed that we cannot be sure of his 
exact meaning. 

‘““Them who were of repute.” The word so translated is in itself a 
term of honour. The additional words in verse 6 “reputed fo de some- 
what,” give it a slightly sarcastic turn, due to the exclusive claims which 
were made on behalf of the authorities in Jerusalem,—“the very men of 
whom the Judaizers think so much taught me nothing.” Who these men 
of repute were we are not informed. No doubt they included James, 
Peter, and John, who are named ; but there is no reason for limiting the 
word to them, or to the Apostles generally. Indeed, had Paul meant any 
fixed body of men, he would probably have given them their official title. 

“Lest by any means I should be running, or had run, in vain.” 
This is a metaphor borrowed from the race-course. The words enable us 
to judge how serious was the crisis. Whatever Paul may have thought 
of the authorities at Jerusalem, and however determined he was not to 
surrender his judgment to theirs, it is clear that he dreaded an adverse 
decision. Had the forces of intolerance succeeded, the Gentile mission 
would probably have come to an untimely end, and even the faith and 
energy of Paul could not have prevailed against the resolute opposition of 
the mother-Church. 

ii. 3-5. Paul’s agitation, as he thought of the peril from which the 
gospel had been rescued, is reflected in the broken structure of his sen- 
tences. Verse 6 naturally joins on to verse 2, and continues the account 
of the private conference, which is interrupted by the allusion to Titus. 
We can only conjecture the connection of thought in the writer’s mind. 
The most serious danger of his having run in vain arose in connection 
with Titus; so he dashes into a parenthesis to relate this episode, and 
wishing to be brief, so as not to interrupt too long the thread of his narra- 
tive, he becomes confused. We may, then, understand the connection 
thus :—but so far was I from running in vain that I carried my point even 
in the case of Titus, though he was with me, in the headquarters of the 
Judaizers. 

“But not even Titus. . . was compelled to be circumcised.” 
These words have been understood in different ways :—An attempt at com- 
pulsion was made, but did not succeed ; there was no attempt at compulsion; 
Titus was circumcised, but without compulsion. The first is the most 
obvious meaning, and is supported by the context, which implies that 
false brethren made an attack which Paul had some difficulty in resisting. 
Titus was a complete Gentile, and not half a Jew like Timothy; and had 
- Paul consented to his circumcision, he would virtually have abandoned 
his whole case. 


‘And that because of the false brethren.” Our translators have 
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tried to complete the sense by inserting “and that.” The Greek really 
begins a new sentence, which is never finished,—“ but because of the false 
brethren.” How the sentence is to be finished it is impossible to say with 
certainty. Perhaps the simplest supposition is that “to whom” in the 
next verse was inserted through forgetfulness of the construction,—on 
account of the false brethren I would not yield for an hour. Lightfoot 
thinks Paul intended to add, “the leading Apostles urged me to yield.” 
He supposes that they would “regard tenderly the scruples of the Jewish 
converts,” but that Paul convinced them “that such a concession, at such 
a time, would be fatal.” The omission of such an important statement, 
however, seems hardly probable; and we have no other evidence that the 
leading Apostles felt any uncertainty about the main question. It is re- 
markable that Paul treats the Judaizers as “the false brethren privily 
brought in, who came in privily to spy out our liberty.” Unless they were 
a small intriguing faction even in the Church at Jerusalem, this language 
would be absurd. 

‘““We gave place.” “We” must be the deputation from Antioch, 
chiefly Paul and Barnabas. 

“Might continue with you.” This, if interpreted very strictly, 
might imply that the Galatians were already Christians at the time of the 
Council. “You,” however, may mean “you Gentiles,” and have no refer- 
ence to the time of conversion,—I was contending for you Gentiles, of 
that and all subsequent time. 

ii. 6. Again the construction is broken. Paul no doubt intended to 
say, “from those who were [or are] reputed to be somewhat I received 
nothing”; but having occasion to use a parenthesis, he resumes the same 
thought 1 in a different form,—* For [so it stands in the Greek] they who 
are of repute imparted nothing to me.” It is allowable to translate by the 
present instead of the past tense, and then the sarcastic expression refers 
to the state of feeling among the Galatians,—“those whom you think so 
much of.” So Lightfoot understands it, and then his remark is perfectly 
just that the language “is depreciatory, not indeed of the twelve them- 
selves, but of the extravagant and exclusive claims set up for them by the 
Judaizers.” I would only observe, as I said before, that we need not con- 
fine our attention to the twelve. 

‘‘Whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to me: God 
accepteth not man’s person.’’ ‘The latter clause shows that Paul is 
referring to some external advantages, such as their position in the 
Church, or their having seen Christ in the flesh. Such advantages were 
no guarantee of religious breadth and power, and he could not surrender a 
spiritual principle to a merely outward authority. However, no surrender 
was called for ; for they imparted nothing to him, but completely approved 
of his teaching. 

ii. 7-10. The distinction between the gospel of circumcision and of 
uncircumcision must refer to different fields of labour: the older Apostles 
were to preach to the Jews, Paul and Barnabas to the Gentiles. There 
would, however, be this difference, that the Jews would not be required to 
give up their Law if they chose to observe it; the Gentiles would be taught 
that it was of no obligation, and that for them to observe it would be to 
renounce their liberty. This rule followed from Paul’s own conviction 
that external usages were matters of complete indifference (see especially 
I Cor, vii. 17 sqq.). The Jew was attached to his Law from long habit, 
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and might innocently conform to it ; the Gentile, to whom it was strange, 
and in some respects repulsive, could not adopt it except through a mis- 
apprehension of the higher spirit of Christianity. 

We learn from this passage some very important particulars. The 
Apostles who were pillars saw that Paul had been entrusted [by God] with 
his gospel. They perceived the grace that was given to him. They gave 
him right-hands of fellowship, thereby signifying their approval of his 
doctrine. On the other hand Paul places Peter and himself on the same 
level, as equally guided in their apostleship by the Divine working. The 
account here given has been used to show that Paul and the older 
Apostles were violently opposed to one another, while the narrative in 
Acts softens down their antagonism. But in fact the agreement is repre- 
sented as more complete in the Epistle than in Acts; for in the Epistle 
no conditions are imposed, beyond a wish that the poor should be remem- 
bered ; but in Acts the Gentiles are required to accept some restrictions 
about their food, which, apparently, Paul did not consider it necessary to 
enforce. If we are to harmonize the two accounts, we must say that the 
Apostles themselves agreed absolutely with Paul, but that, in deference to 
a strong feeling among other members of the Church, they thought it 
prudent to exact some slight concessions from the Gentiles. 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 


LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF SAMUEL —IV. 
Samuel’s work as Prophet. (/ Sam. vii. 2-17.) 


E do not hear what happened to Samuel after the death of Eli and 
the loss of the ark ; but probably he went back to Ramah where 
his family lived, he was then a mere boy ; and when we meet him again, 
after the lapse of twenty years, he appears as the trusted adviser of 
the Israelites in their hour of need. During this interval he had 
evidently “grown in wisdom and in stature, and in favour with God 
and man.” The break up of the Shiloh temple and the loss of the ark 
must indeed have been sad events in the boy’s life, yet having early 
learnt to speak with God, he would not be like those who were left 
utterly desolate and without hope. He knew that Jehovah was far 
too great to be shut up in the ark, for Samuel found he could pray just 
as truly after the ark was taken away, and could hear God’s answering 
voice in his soul. The following story in Chap. vii. shows us that 
Samuel was in the habit of praying to Jehovah and that the people 
knew it. 

Twenty years after the ark was taken to Kiriath-jearim, the Israelites 
met together, in great distress, for the Philistines were oppressing them 
terribly and seemed on the point of subduing them altogether. Their 
only hope was that Jehovah might help them, and because they knew 
that Samuel was a zealous worshipper they went to ask him to pray the 
great Jehovah to deliver them from the Philistines. Now Samuel knew 
that the Israelites were not faithful to their own God, but also worshipped 
the¥gods of the Canaanites, those Baals and Ashteroths whose service 
was most debasing, and led them away from Jehovah the God of 
righteousness and purity. Samuel longed to separate the Israelites 
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from such heathenish doings, so he told them they must first reform 
and. give up worshipping these gods altogether, and then he would meet 
them and pray for them. 

“And Samuel spake unto all the house of Israel, saying, ‘If ye 
do return unto Jehovah with all your heart, then put away the strange 
gods and the Ashteroth from among you, and prepare your hearts unto 
Jehovah, and serve him only: and he will deliver you out of the hand 
of the Philistines.’ Then the children of Israel did put away the 
Baalim and the Ashteroth, and served Jehovah only. 

“And Samuel said, ‘Gather all Israel to Mizpah, and I will pray for 
you unto Jehovah.’ And they gathered together to Mizpah, and drew 
water, and poured it out before Jehovah, and fasted on that day 
and said there, ‘We have sinned against Jehovah. And Samuel 
judged the children of Israel in Mizpah. 

“And when the Philistines heard that the children of Israel were 
gathered to Mizpah, the lords of the Philistines went up against Israel. 
And when the children of Israel heard it, they were afraid of the 
Philistines. And the children of Israel said to Samuel, ‘Cease not 
to cry unto Jehovah our God for us, that be will save us out 
of the hand of the Philistines. And Samuel took a sucking lamb, 
and offered it for a whole burnt offering unto Jehovah: and Samuel 
cried unto Jehovah for Israel: and Jehovah answered him. And 
as Samuel was offering up the burnt offering, the Philistines drew 
near to battle against Israel: but Jehovah thundered with a great 
thunder on that day upon the Philistines, and discomfited them; 
and they were smitten down before Israel. And the men of Israel 
went out of Mizpah, and pursued the Philistines, and smote them 
until they came under Beth-car. Then Samuel took a stone, and 
set it between Mizpah and Shen, and called the name of it Eben-ezer, 
(the stone of help) saying, ‘ Hitherto hath Jehovah helped us.’” 

We can easily imagine what feelings of thankfulness would fill 
the soul of Samuel at the result of this battle, for surely after this it 
would be easier to make the people believe that Jehovah was far 
the greatest God of all, one who could speak with a voice of thunder 
and frighten their enemies away. This victory near Mizpah is the 
only one attributed to Samuel, and in this we notice that his might 
was not that of a great warrior fighting with spear or sword for 
Israel’s freedom, but rather the might of a great religious reformer 
armed with a burning zeal for Jehovah, and longing to make the 
Israelites true to him. 

Two great dangers hung over Israel in the time of Samuel—/¢he one 
was that they might be subdued by the fierce Philistines—che other 
was that by joining in the idolatrous worship of the Canaanites, among 
whom they were living, they might altogether lose their own 
individuality and higher religion, and at last sink down to the low 
level of the Baal worshippers. This last was the danger which seemed 
most serious to Samuel, and it was therefore against this that he fought 
all the days of his life. Later on we shall see that Saul and David 
delivered the children of Israel from the Philistines, but it was Samuel 
who delivered them from being lost in idolatry, it was Samuel who 
called on them to worship Jehovah and obey his laws, remembering 
that they were his people. Up and down the country, especially 
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in the south, went this prophet-preacher, and wherever he went he would 
judge the people, encouraging those who had separated themselves from 
the heathen customs, and severely punishing all whom he found guilty of 
unfaithfulness to Jehovah. 

“And Samuel judged Israel all the days of his life. And he went 
from year to year in circuit to Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpah; and 
he judged Israel in all those places. And his return was to Ramah, for 
there was his house ; and there he judged Israel ; and he built there an 
altar unto Jehovah.” 

As might be expected, Samuel’s earnestness and zeal stirred up a 
number of others who joined him in the religious warfare to which he 
was devoting his own life. These men would go forth confidently 
singing and playing on their musical instruments, among which was the 
Psaltery (a kind of harp), the Zzdrel (a tambourine), the Pzfe (a kind of 
flute), and the Harp (guitar or lyre). The music helped them to work 
themselves up to a high pitch of enthusiasm for Jehovah, and hatred for 
idolatry, till their words seemed the words of Jehovah himself speaking 
through human lips, and the men were called his PROPHETS. They gained 
a wonderful influence over the people wherever they went, stirring up 
many to righteousness and the glory of Jehovah, while they punished 
severely those who were unfaithful. 

Groups of these prophets would live together as brothers choosing 
one as their leader or “father.” Such assemblies came to be called 
“schools of the prophets,” though they were very different from what we 
call schools. These prophets were not men of learning, but were earnest 
souls who spoke from their hearts what they felt to be the will of ‘their 
God. One of these schools of the prophets was at Ramah, Samuel’s home, 
and as we might suppose he himself was the “father” of the prophets 
there, while the rest were “ sons.” 

These prophets saw (as modern reformers also do) the evil effects that 
wine and strong drink had upon the Canaanites and those Israelites who 
copied them in this habit. They knew that while their forefathers led the 
wandering life of the desert they had been without this awful curse and 
had lived a simpler, purer life than they now did among the city 
temptations around them. As one step towards winning the Israelites 
back-to that ancient, simpler life, and cutting them off from the disgraceful 
festivities of the Canaanites, these prophets urged their followers to 
take the Nazarite vow which was a pledge to abstain not only from 
all wine and strong drink but also from certain forbidden kinds of food, 
and never to cut either hair or beard. Samuel was himself a Nazarite as 
well as a prophet, and thus his influence would do much to bind the 
Israelites together and help to separate them from their greatest 
temptations, drawing them more and more away from the lower 
influences of the Canaanites. 

In Samuel’s time a man we should call a “prophet” was called 
a “seer” (z Sam. 1x. 9; 2 Sant. xxiv. 11),and a seer meant a soothsayer or 
wizard, a man who had some secret knowledge, who could foretell what 
was going to happen or tell people where to find things they had lost, 
There were seers (or prophets) of Baal, see 7 Azzgs xviii. 19, just as there 
- were seers (or prophets) of Jehovah. Samuel and his followers did their 
best to put down ail the old Canaanite soothsayers who prophesied in the 
name of Baal, and from his time the prophets of Jehovah began to take 
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a higher stand than merely foretelling the future. They were the 
forerunners of those great prophets of Israel whose words of 
righteousness have come down to us, and who were so inspired by 
the touch of God’s spirit on their souls that they have become true 
revealers of God to us. ; 

Speaking of the prophet as an interpreter of God, Rev. R. A 
Armstrong, in his “ Man’s Knowledge of God,” says :—“ Many of us are 
very dull in our inward spirit. Our ears are stopped, so to speak, with 
the vanities of the world; or we are not naturally quick in spiritual 
apprehension. Our knowledge of God would be meagre indeed if we 
were left to ourselves. But there are men wiser and holier than we about 
us, or wiser and holier men speak with us through books which they 
have left, a precious legacy to the world.” 

HARRIET M. JOHNSON. 
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V.—SJesus. (Continued.) 

39. Q. What was his disposition ? 

A. He was tender and loving, always ready to help and comfort. 

40. QO. Was he ever severe? 

A. Only towards people who were hard and proud and who looked 
down on their fellow-men. 

41. Q. Who did he say were fit for the kingdom of God ? 

A. ~Those who left off their wrong-doing, and were loving and helpful 
like himself. 

42. Q. Did he make any other condition ? 

A. No: he did not. 

43. Q. Who represented the State religion of his time ? 

A. The Priests, the Pharisees, and the Scribes. 

44. Q. Did they like him? 

A, ON 


i 0. 

45. Q. Why? 

A. Because he disregarded their rules and customs, saying, if people 
were only loving and helpful, it did not matter about these other things. 

46. Q. Why did this trouble them? 

A. Because they believed God had commanded them to keep up the 
temple, the law, and all their ceremonies ; and also because, if he had his 
way, their business and importance would be gone. 

47. Q. What did they do about it? 

A. ‘They stirred up the people against him, and made them believe 
he was an enemy of God, and so their enemy. 

48. Q. What else did they do? 

A. They made the Roman authorities who then governed the 
country believe that he was getting up a rebellion. 

49. @Q. Had there been rebellions before ? 

A. Yes: many, so that the Romans were sensitive on the subject. 

50. Q. Was there any ground for these charges ? 

A. None, except that he preached the kingdom of God. But they 
saw that this did threaten their power over the people ; and they made 
the Romans suspicious. 
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51. @Q. When did they mature their plans ? 

A. At the great annual feast, when they knew Jesus would be in 
Jerusalem. 

52. Q. How did they carry them out? 

A. They hired Judas, one of the apostles, to betray Jesus into their 


53. @Q. What then did they do? 
They tried him before the Sanhedrin, the great Jewish court. 
54. Q. Did they prove their charges? 

A. It mattered little to them whether they did or not. They were 
determined to get rid of him. 

55. g. Could they put him to death? 

A. : they had to get the consent of Pilate, the Roman ruler. 

56. Oo Did Pilate think him guilty? 

A. Probably not; but it made little difference to him, so that he 
satisfied the people. 

57. @Q. What then did they do with Jesus? 

A. ‘They put a crown of thorns on his head, a purple robe on his 
shoulders, and a reed in his hand, because they said he claimed to be a 
king ; for crown, robe, and sceptre were symbols of royalty. 

58. Q. Did he claim to be king? 

A. Only by a figure of speech, to be a king of the truth. 

59. @Q. What next? 

A. They crucified him on a little hill outside the city walls.. 

60. Q. Where was he buried? 

A. Inanew tomb, hewn out of the rock, in a garden belonging to 
Joseph of Arimathea. 

61. Q. Did he rise again from the dead? 

A. ‘There is no reason to suppose his body lived again. 

62. Q. Why did the disciples, then, claim that they saw him after his 
death? 

A. Probably they did see him in his spiritual body. 

63. @Q. On what day is his supposed resurrection celebrated ? 

A, On Easter Day. 

64. Q. Why? 

A. Because, like Christmas, this had been long celebrated in a 
similar way? 

. Q, What was meant by this day before it became a Christian 
festival? 

A. It was celebrated as the day of the spring’s coming to life after 
the death of the winter. 

66. @Q. When did the stories of the miraculous birth and resurrection 
of Jesus grow up? 

Long after his death. 

67. @Q. Did Jesus work miracles? 

A. Not in the sense of disregarding natural laws. 

68. @Q. Did he possess any wonderful powers? 

A. Probably he did, especially in the soothing and cure of those 
afflicted with nervous diseases. 

69. Q. Have others had similar powers? 

A, Yes: many others. 

7°. Q. How, then, did these stories grow up? 
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A. As in the case of Gautama and a great many others. People 
have always told wonderful stories of the wonderful men they have come 
to admire and worship. 

71. Q. Have stories of a virgin birth and miraculous powers been 
told of others? 

A. Yes: of many others. They were told of Gautama, of Plato, of 
Czesar, of Apollonius, and also of many Catholic saints. 

72. Q. Did the people of those days care for proof? 

A. No: they easily believed any story that pleased them. 

73. Q. Why? 

A. Because they had not yet learned of the order and law of the 
natural world. 

74. Q. What kind of man was jesus! ? 

A. He was the great radical reformer and leader of his age. 

75. Q. What was his teaching? 

A. He taught very little that was wholly new, but he taught — such 
simplicity and force as to make a great impression. 

76. Q. What is his rank among men? 

A. Heis the greatest religious leader of the world. 

77. Q. What was his character? 

A. Hewas so full of the spirit and love of God, and he so loved men, 
that he seems to us to have been very nearly perfect. 

78. Q. Did he establish any church? 

A. He did not. If correctly reported, he expected to return soon 
after his death, and with the angels as escort to establish the kingdom of 
God on earth. 

79. Q. Did Jesus teach science or politics or help to solve great social 
questions? 

A. No: he shared the belief of his age and his people concerning 
all such matters. 

80. @Q. What was that? 

A. That at “the end of the age” God would suddenly and miracu- 
lously establish his kingdom. 

81. Q. Did he help the world, then, to settle any great intellectual 
problem? 

A. No: his greatness was that of character and spiritual insight. 

82. Q. Should we speak of him as Jesus, or Christ? 

A. As Jesus. The Christ, or the Messiah, is the name of the title 
that was given him, not his personal name. 

83. @Q. What is Jesus to us to-day? 

A. Our great spiritual inspiration and example. 

84. Q. In what is he our Saviour? 

A. Ashe helps us to love God and man, and so to try to be like him. 

85. @Q. Is it enough to know the right way? 

A. No: we must love it, so as to be willing to work or even die for it. 

86. Q. Why does Jesus say that love is the most important of all 
things? 

A. Because love is the great motive power that leads to the doing of 
all great and good things. 

87. Q. Shall we call ourselves Christians, then? 

A. Yes; if we mean by it followers of Jesus’ spirit of love to God and 
man, M. J. SAVAGE, 


